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OUR  FLAG* 

"Our  Flag  means  all  that  our  fathers 
and  mothers  meant  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  all  that  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence meant,  all  that  the  Constitution 
meant.  It  carries  American  ideas,  Ameri- 
can history  and  American  feelings." 

"Every  color,  every  thread,  every  form 
of  star  and  beam  or  stripe  of  light  means 
LIBERTY.  It  is  a  whole  Nation's  history. 
Be  true  to  it." 

What  shall  I  say  to  you   Old   Flag 

You   are   so   grand  in   every   fold ! 

What  of  the  men  who  lifted  you  Old  Flag 

Upon    the   top    of   Bunker's    Hill 

Who  cros.sed  the  Delaware's  frozen  stream, 

What   of  the  women,   brave   and  true,   Old 

Flag, 
Who,    while    the    cannon    thundered    wild. 
Sent   forth    a   husband,   lover,   child, 
Who  labored  in  the  field  by  day 
Who,   all   the   night   long,   knelt   to    pray 
And  thought  that  God  great  mercy  gave, 
If   only   freely   you    might   wave. 

Right  nobly  do  you  lead  the  way,  Old  Flag 
Your   stars   shine   out"  for   liberty 
Your   white  stripes  stand   for  purity 
Your    crimson    claims    that    courage    high 
For    Honor's    sake    to    fight    and    die. 

Lead    on 

We'll  follow Old  Flag. 

— Parker. 


OUR  LINCOLN, 

Longfellow  says: 

"Let  the  good  and  the  great  be  honored 
— let  the  sculptured  bust,  the  chiselled  epi- 
taph repeat  their  names  and  tell  us  of  the 
nobly  good  and  wise  who  lived  and  died 
for  our   country." 

The  figure  of  Washington — the  first  of 
American  heroes  we  can  never  forget,  and 
as  time  goes  on,  we  revere  and  love  Lin- 
coln, as  a  familiar  friend — one  of  the  com- 
mon people  whom — as  he  once  said — "God 
must  have  loved,  because  he  made  so  many 
of   them." 

In  the  City  of  Washington  the  millions 
of  our  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  to 
erect  a  magnificent  memorial  in  memory 
of  Abraham  Lincoln's  love  for  all  human- 
ity, and  a  plan  to  have  a  Lincoln  highway 
is  also  being  considered.  Let  us  do  our 
part,  large  or  small,  to  the  memory  of  our 
great  hero.  Our  Lincoln  monument,  now 
in  its  home  in  Lincoln  Place,  corner  of 
State  and  Washington  streets,  in  our  city, 
faces  the  west,  with  the  sunset  colors  in 
the  foreground,  but,  in  the  morning  the 
sunrise  will  crlow  with  sunrise  light  form- 
ing  a  background  emblematic  of  his  well 
earned  glory,  and  as  often  as  we  pass  or 
repass  this  face  at  sunrise  or  sunset  on  foot, 
in  automobiles,  or  street  car,  shall  we  not 
all  strive  to  be  even  more  patriotic  citizens 
for  our  City,  our  State,  our  Country,  re- 
newing our  belief  in — The  Union  Forever. 
— Loraine    Pratt   Immen. 


Tributes  to  Abraham   Lincoln* 

Selected  from  many  sources,  with  grate- 
ful acknowledgment   of  same   by 

Loraine   Pratt   Immen. 


Tribute  No*   i. 

To-day  we  meet  to   emphasize  the  birth 
of   the   immortal   Abraham    Lincoln. 

"This  Lincoln  of  the  black  loam,  who 
built  his  neighbor's  cabin  and  hoed  his 
neighbor's  corn,  who  had  been  storekeeper 
and  post-master  and  flatboatman;  who 
had  followed  a  rough  judge  dealing  a 
rough  justice,  around  a  rough  circuit;  who 
had  rolled  a  local  bully  in  the  dirt;  rescued 
women  from  insult;  tended  the  bedside  of 
many  a  sick  coward  who  feared  the  Judg- 
ment; told  stories  on  barrels  by  candle- 
light; who  addressed  political  mobs  in  the 
raw;  who  split  the  historic  rail,  elected  to 
the  Legislature  (1834)  met  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  in  seven  debates  and  March  4, 
1861,  inaugurated  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  on  New  Year's 
Day  1863,  after  a  public  reception,  signed 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  which 
with  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  made  four  and 
one-half    million    slaves    free    men. 

"His  hand  was  swollen  from  shaking  the 
hands  of  the  long  line  that  had  passed 
through  the  East  room — as  he  was  holding 
his  pen  over  the  broad  sheet  before  him 
on  the  Cabinet  table  he  said,  "If  they  find 
my   hand   trembled   they   will   say    'he   had 


some  compunctions/  but  anyway,  it's  going 
to  be  done"  and — slowly  wrote  his  name — 
Abraham  Lincoln — and  said,  "If  my  name 
is  remembered  it  will  be  for  this  act,  and 
my   soul  is   in   it." 

"This  physician,  who  was  one  day  to 
tend  the  sick  bed  of  the  Nation  in  her 
agony;  whose  large  hand  was  to  be  on  her 
feeble  pulse  and  whose  knowledge  almost 
divine,  was  to  perform  the  miracle  of  her 
healing.  So  was  it  that  the  Physician 
Himself  performed  His  cures.  And  when 
His  work  was  done — died  a  Martyr." 

Tribute  No*  2. 

"Abraham  Lincoln's  life  speaks  its  own 
best  eulogy,  even  if  his  birthday  com- 
memorations should  cease,  his  deeds  would 
not  be  lost  in  history. 

"He  received  the  heart  homage  of  the 
world  before  the  beauties  of  his  character 
were  pointed  out  by  the  wand  of  the 
orator,  and  the  poets  and,  not  ujitil  poets 
cease  to  sing  of  love,  duty,  justice,  sim- 
plicity and  truth,  will  men  cease  to  talk 
of  and  respect  and  honor  Lincoln." 


Tribute  No.  3* 

"We  are  all  familiar  with  the  stressful 
action  through  which  Lincoln's  character 
was  developed  and  the  strange  frontier 
country  in  which  his  imagination  was  un- 
folded. I  believe  that  the  cardinal  virtues 
of  his  life  that  have  challenged  the  world's 


attention  were — simplicity,  sincerity,  truth 
and  I  believe  also  that  the  providence  of 
God  ordered  and  set  the  scenes  of  Lincoln's 
early  pilgrimage  through  life  to  create, 
form   and   fashion  these   virtues. 

"A  family  of  four;  a  log  cabin — no  win- 
dow— one  room  and  a  door !  No  furniture 
but  wide  logs,  no  machinery  but  an  ax, 
no  light  but  the  flames  from  the  burning 
brushes :  no  steam  but  muscle  to  drive  the 
ax ;  no  college  but  Bible  lore,  fairy  tales 
and  country  legends;  no  art  but  the  fields 
and  forests;  no  music  but  the  song  of  the 
lark ;  no  painting  but  the  sun  dipping  his 
golden    plumage    in    the    west." 


Tfibute  No*  4, 

"Not  by  birth  or  opportunity  was 
Lincoln  made.  In  the  strange  twilight  of 
the  prairies,  his  simple  life  began,  yet  the 
whole  world  has  heard  the  story,  from  his 
studies  by  the  log  light  to  the  speech  at 
Gettysburg — in  the  humble  toil  of  the 
frontiersman,  was  developed  self-hood  of 
the  man,  the  power  that  touched  with  glory 
of  transfiguration  that  sincere  man  as  he 
uttered  the  closing  appeal  of  his  first 
inaugural." 

Tribute  No*  5* 

"We  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  effect  of 
Lincoln's  communion  with  Nature  in  the 
Avords  of  a  simple  truth  uttered  in  a  speech 
in    1856.      He  said:    'In   1824  the   free  men 


of  our  State  determined  that  those  beauti- 
ful groves  should  never  re-echo  the  dirge 
of  one  who  has  no  title  to  himself.  By 
their  determination  the  winds  that  sweep 
across  our  broad  prairies  shall  never  cool 
the  parched  brow,  nor  shall  the  unfettered 
streams  that  bring  joy  and  gladness  to  our 
free  soil  water  the  tired  feet  of  a  slave ; 
but  so  long  as  those  heavenly  breezes  and 
sparkling  streams  bless  the  land,  or  the 
groves  and  their  fragrance  remain,  the 
humanity  to  which  they  minister  shall  be 
forever  free'." 

Tribute  No,  6- 

"Lincoln  began  his  studies  with  a  wood- 
en shovel  for  a  slate,  logs  and  boards  for 
paper.  He  died  the  greatest  master  of 
prose  ever  produced  by  the  English  race. 
Enslaved  by  poverty  and  deprivation,  his 
struggling    heart    longed    for    freedom. 

"He  went  through  the  world  alone: 
there  seem  indeed  to  have  been  two  Lin- 
colns.  The  friends  who  knew  him  best 
saw  more  than  the  plain,  practical  man 
who  attended  to  the  farm  work,  went  to 
market,  and  sat  on  a  box  and  told  stories 
to  a   group  of  street  loiterers. 

"They  beheld  another  Lincoln  from  time 
to  time,  wrapped  in  solitude  as  he  sat 
thinking  in  his   office   far  into  the   night. 

"He  told  his  sorrows  to  no  one,  asked 
no  one  to  share  them.  He  had  no  chums 
in  boyhood,  and  in  manhood  no  confidants. 
He  and  his  wife  loyally  kept  their  mutual 
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vows,  but  they  were  held  apart  by  nature 
and  training,  although  his  wife  was  her 
husband's  most  generous  admirer  and  sin- 
cere  adviser." 

Tribute  No*  7- 
"One  of  the  sights  that  met  Lincoln's 
gaze  when  2^2  years  of  age  he  was  en- 
engaged  to  work  for  a  man  for  50  cents 
a  day  to  go  on  a  flat  boat  to  New  Orleans 
was  a  slave  auction.  As  he  came  to  it  he 
saw  a  young  woman  standing  on  a  block. 
While  the  auctioneer  shouted  her  good 
points,  he  saw  her  driven  around  the  mart, 
exhibited  and  examined  as  if  she  were  a 
horse,  in  that  circle  of  sordid  dealers  in 
human  flesh.  This  was  slavery  in  its 
ugliest  aspect  and  Lincoln  was  stirred  to 
the  depths  of  his  nature.  'If  I  ever  get  a 
chance  to  hit  this  thing,  I'll  hit  it  hard.'  ' 


Tribute  No,  8- 

"During  his  first  term  in  the  Legislature 
as  Representative,  in  1834,  he  remained  in 
modest  silence,  regarding  himself  as  a 
pupil,  content  to  watch  and  listen  but 
joined  the  Whig  party,  yet  without  a  name 
— the  party  of  Henry  Clay.  In  1836  he 
was  re-elected  and  in  consenting  to  run  he 
announced  he  was  in  favor  of  'admitting  all 
whites  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  who  pay 
taxes  or  bear  arms,  by  no  means  excluding 
females/ 

"As  in  boyhood  he  had  taken  a  stand  for 
temperance  and  against  cruelty  to  animals 
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in  advance  of  any  agitation  of  those  ques- 
tions, so  now  he  came  out  for  a  measure 
of  woman's  suffrage  before  there  was  a 
movement  in  favor  of  it  anywhere.  He 
had  no  thought  of  making  an  issue  on  this 
subject  at  that  early  day,  but  his  declara- 
tion shows  that  he  was  thinking  and  not 
afraid  to   express  his  thoughts." 

Tribute  No,  9. 

"Lincoln  served  in  the  Legislature  of 
Illinois,  1836-'38-'40.  Lincoln  urged  the 
removal  of  the  capital  from  Vandalia  to 
Springfield  and  in  '37  took  his  stand 
against  slavery  with  only  one  member  in 
sympathy   with   him. 

"He  was  38  years  old  when  he  took  his 
seat  in  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C.  In 
the  senate  were  Corwin,  Houston  (in  his 
Navajo  blanket)  Jefferson  Davis,  Came- 
ron, Hamlin,  Dix  and  Douglas. 

"In  the  House  Winthrop,  Stevens,  Tooms, 
Johnson  and  J.  Q.  Adams.  James  K.  Polk, 
President.  Lincoln  was  the  only  Whig 
from  his  State  and  attracted  the  favor  of 
Daniel  Webster,  and  in  a  week  he  was 
the  recognized  champion  of  the  story  tell- 
ers of  Congress. 

"He  distinguished  the  closing  year  of 
his  service  by  introducing  a  well-thought- 
out   measure    against   slavery. 

"There  was  a  slave  mart  in  Washington 
— 'a  sort  of  negro  livery  stable,'  Lincoln 
said;  to  remove  this  he  offered  a  bill 
abolishing  the  slave  trade  in  the  District 
of    Columbia." 
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Tribute  No.  JO. 

"Following  the  territory  of  Louisiana 
from  France  and  more  land  gained  from 
Mexico,  came  the  question  of  extension  of 
slavery  with  Steven  A.  Douglas  plans. 
When  Lincoln  saw  slavery  threatening  the 
free  soil  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  he  gave 
a  speech  in  the  State  House  of  Springfield 
which  lasted  four  hours*  He  spoke  with 
an  earnestness  which  shook  his  giant  frame. 
'When  the  white  man  governs  himself,  that 
is  self  government,  when  he  governs  him- 
self and  also  governs  another,  that  is  des- 
potism.' You  may  repeal  all  compromises, 
repeal  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  re- 
peal all  past  history,  but  you  cannot  re- 
peal human  nature. 

"  'Our  Republican  robe  is  soiled  and 
trailed  in  the  dust.  Let  us  purify  it,  and 
wash  it  white.' 

"A  new  voice  was  raised  in  the  land — 
there  was  no  report  of  the  speeches — re- 
porters were  spellbound — they  forgot  to 
take  it  down." 


Tribute  No.  tU 
"Douglas  was  challenged  by  Lincoln 
July  24,  1854,  to  meet  in  joint  debate. 
Douglas  agreed  and  there  followed  the  sev- 
en famous  debates,  the  first  at  Ottawa,  111., 
in  the  open  air.  Douglas  appeared  well- 
groomed,  prosperous  looking,  hardly  5  feet, 
4  inches  tall.  Lincoln's  clothes  hung  on  his 
frame   of   6   feet   4   inches^   as   if   it  were    a 
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rack,  little  grey  eyes  lit  up  when  aroused, 
a  high  tenor  voice,  his  gestures  simple,  but 
when  he  had  warmed  to  his  task  his  voice 
softened  into  music  and  his  giant  figure  was 
glorified  by  a  heroic  spirit.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  debate  some  felt  Douglas  had  won, 
others  did  not  share  that  feeling,  and  lifted 
Lincoln  in  their  arms  and  bore  him  away 
to  the  tavern. 

"The  second  debate  followed:  Lincoln 
put  four  questions  to  Douglas,  and  in  the 
third  at  Jonesboro  three  others,  on  which 
the  whole  debate — indeed,  the  fate  of  a 
nation  itself — turned  and  his  own  chance 
for  the  future. 

"The  second  question  was:  'Can  the 
people  of  a  United  States  territory  in  any 
lawful  way,  against  the  wish  of  any  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  exclude  slavery  from 
its  limits  prior  to  the  formation  of  a  state 
constitution?'  Lincoln  said:  'Douglas, 
there  is  but  one  issue  between  us,  Is 
slavery  right  or  wrong?  It  is  the  struggle 
between  these  two  principles,  right  and 
wrong,  throughout  the  world,  they  are  the 
two  principles  that  have  stood  face  to  face 
from  the  beginning  of  time.  Let  us  re- 
adopt  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  We 
shall  save  the  Union  so  as  to  keep  it  for 
ever  worth  saving.  The  Declaration  of 
Indepedence  does  not  mean  that  all  men 
were  created  equal  in  all  respects,  but  that 
they  are  equal  in  their  right  to  life,  liberty 
and  pursuit  of  happiness.  If  God  gave 
some  but  little — that  little  let  them  have.'  ' 
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Tribute  No*  \  2* 

"In  November,  1860,  elected  the  Presi- 
dent of  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  he  said  to  his 
friends  at  Springfield:  'No  one  not  in  my 
situation  can  appreciate  my  feelings  at  this 
sad  parting  from  this  place  and  the  part- 
ing from  these  people  to  whom  I  owe 
everything. 

"  'Trusting  to  Him  who  can  go  with  you 
and  be  everywhere  for  good,  let  us  con- 
fidently hope  that  all  will  yet  be  well.  To 
his  care  commending  you,  as  I  hope  in 
your  prayers  you  will  commend  me,  I  bid 
you  an  affectionate  farewell.'  ' 


Tribute  No*  1 3* 

In  Lincoln's  Inaugural  speech  as  he  stood 
before  the  people  on  the  Eastern  Portico 
of  the  Capitol,  when  Douglas  stepped  for- 
ward and  relieved  him  of  his  hat  and  cane 
and  held  them  for  him,  and  after  Justice 
Taney  had  administered  the  oath  to  him, 
Lincoln  said:  "The  union  of  these  states 
is  perpetual- — no  state  on  its  own  mere  mo- 
tion can  lawfully  get  out  of  the  union," 
closing  with,  "We  are  not  enemies,  but 
friends — we  must  not  be  enemies.  Though 
passion  may  have  strained  it,  it  must  not 
break  our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic 
chords  of  memory  stretching  from  every 
battlefield  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living 
heart  ard  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad 
land  will  vet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union 
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when    again    touched — as    surely    they    will 
be — by  the  better  angel  of  our  nature." 


Tribute  No,  14. 

On  one  occasion  Lincoln  wrote:  "Peace 
does  not  appear  so  distant  as  it  did.  I  hope 
it  will  come  soon  and  come  to  stay,  and 
so  come  as  to  be  worth  the  keeping  in  all 
future  time.  God  will  in  his  own  time  give 
us  rightful  result."  He  was  not  always  sad. 
Not  a  day  passed  in  the  darkest  hour  that 
he  did  not  have  his  joke  or  tell  his  story. 
When  Congressman  Ashley  said  severely, 
"Mr.  President,  I  didn't  come  in  here  this 
morning  to  hear  stories,  this  is  too  serious," 
the  light  died  out  of  the  sensitive  face  as 
he  said,  "If  it  were  not  for  this  occa- 
sional vent  I  should  die." 

On  one  occasion  when  the  lawyers  went 
on  the  circuit  in  the  train  of  Judge  David 
Davis,  (who  was  always  pleased  with  Lin- 
coln's drolleries)  he  asked,  "Where's  Lin- 
coln ?" 

When  Lincoln  was  not  engaged  in  a  case 
on  trial,  he  would  have  a  knot  of  men 
about  him  in  the  court  room  and  more  than 
once  Davis  was  forced  to  say:  "Mr.  Lin- 
coln, I  can't  stand  this — there's  no  use  try- 
ing to  carry  on  tw'o  courts  at  once.  I 
must  adjourn  mine  or  you  yours."  But 
a  few  minutes  later  would  beckon  one  of 
the  group  tc  the  bench  and  ask  "What  was 
that  story  Lincoln  was  telling  you?" 
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Tribute  No*  15. 

Men  referred  to  Lincoln  as  Honest  Abe, 
but  addressed  him  as  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  was 
fundamentally  serious  and  a  man  of  dig- 
nity and  was  not  given  to  uncouth  famil- 
iarities, his  humor  was  close  to  his  melan- 
choly and  saved  every  situation  in  a  life 
he  knew  so  profoundly  as  to  feel  its 
tragedy  and  its  tears.  It  was  not  for  the 
stories  that  men  loved  him,  it  was  for  his 
kindliness — his  simplicity — hi.s  utter  lack  of 
self  consciousness.  All  his  life  long  he 
strove  to  make  things  clear  and  to  men, 
to  juries,  to  statesmen,  diplomats  and  whole 
peoples  he  was  ever  explaining  and  he  told 
his  stories  to  help  this  purpose — but  noth- 
ing aroused  him  so  much  as  untruth  or  in- 
justice. 

Tribute  No*  \6. 

Mr.  Herndon,  his  law  partner,  said:  "He 
read  less  and  thought  more  than  any  man 
who  ever  lived."  Some  of  his  favorite 
authors  were  Burns,  Byron  and  Bacon.  The 
ode  to  Immortality  "Oh  why  should  the 
spirit  of  mortal  be  proud,"  by  Knox  he  had 
loved  ever  since  it  had  been  associated  in 
his  mind  with  Anne  Rutledge  (a  love  of 
his  who  died). 

He  liked  to  recite  Shakespeare.  He  was 
fond  of  the  theatre  and  of  concerts.  When 
a  child  Aesop's  Fables,  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  Robinson  Crusoe  and  History  of 
the  United  States,  he  borrowed  and  kept 
until    he   had   devoured    all   there    was    be- 
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tween  the  covers,  copying  his  favorite  selec- 
tions. The  dictionaries  he  read  page  by 
page,  day  after  day.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  and  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence he  made  his  own.  Among  the 
borrowed  books  was  The  Life  of  Washing- 
ton and  these  all  made  deep  and  lasting 
impressions  on  his  mind.  His  total  school- 
ing amounted  to  hardly  a  year,  and  yet  he 
later  wrote  many  papers  upon  "Cruelty  to 
Animals,"  "Temperance"  and  one  on  the 
"American  Government" — the  necessity  of 
preserving  the  Constitution  and  maintain- 
ing the  Union.  A  lawyer,  when  he  had 
read  it,  said:  "The  world  couldn't  beat  it." 
A  farmer  finding  him  lying  in  the  field 
with  a  book  in  his  hand  said,  "What  are 
you  reading?"  "I  ain't  leading.  I'm  study- 
ing,"      "Studying       what?"      "Law,      sir." 

"Great  ,"  the  farmer  said,  as  he  went 

away  shaking  hi.s  head. 

One  of  earliest  manuscripts  in  existence 
was  written  by  him  as  a  form  for  a  friend. 
"Good  boys,  who  to  their  books  apply, 
Will  all  be  great  men  by  and  by." 


Tribute  No-  \1. 

November  4*,  1842,  he  married  Mary 
Todd,  a  spirited,  impulsive,  outspoken, 
pretty  little  woman  of  twenty-one  and  as 
well  educated  as  a  woman  could  be  in 
those   days. 

Receptions  in  the  White  House  he  called 
"public  opinion  baths,"  because  he  said, 
"He   came   out   of  them   renovated   and   in- 
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vigorated  in  his  sense  of  responsibility  and 
duty,  and  they  give  me  vivid  images  of 
that  great  popular  assemblage  out  of  which 
I  sprang  and  to  which  I  must  return."  He 
influenced  the  people  far  more  than  they 
influenced  him  for  he  could  feel  "the  pulse 
of  twenty  million  throbbing  in  his  heart." 


Tribute  No*  \  8. 

The  terrible  strains  of  the  war  with  its 
result  was  wearing  on  his  nerve.s  and  his 
health  suffered.  The  long  list  of  telegrams 
sent  from  his  office  are  beautiful  repeti- 
tions of  pardon  and  forgiveness.  One  finds 
orders  to  commanders  in  the  field  to  post- 
pone the  execution  of  death  sentence  pro- 
nounced on  deserters.  He  knew  how  the 
boys  had  .suffered  from  homesickness. 
"Major  Eckert,  hurry  off  the  above  please, 
to-morrow  is  the  day  of  execution — if  there 

is  a  man  by  the  name  of  K to  be  shot, 

suspend  execution  until  further  orders." 

"But  that  does  not  pardon  my  boy/' 
said  a  father  to  him  one  day.  "My  dear 
man  do  you  suppose  I  will  ever  give  orders 
for  your  boy's  execution?" 

He  entered  a  hospital  a  week  before  his 
death  and  was  about  to  enter  a  ward  occu- 
pied by  the  wounded.  Said  the  attendant: 
"You  won't  want  to  go  in  there,  they  are 
only  rebels."  Lincoln  laid  his  hand  on  the 
attendant's  shoulder  and  said:  "You  mean 
Confederates,"   and  went  in. 
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No  wonder  the  soldiers  called  him 
"Father  Abraham/'  and  the  South  learned 
to    love    him. 


Tribute  No,  i9. 

Lincoln  was  elected  for  the  second  time 
as  President  in  1864  and  before  an  audi- 
ence far  different  from  those  which  had 
existed  four  years  before  he  read  his  second 
Inaugural  Address. 

"Fondly  do  I  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speed- 
ily pass  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that  it 
continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the 
bondsman's  250  years  of  unrequited  toil 
shall  be  sunk  and  until  every  drop  of  blood 
shall  be  paid  by  another  dawn  with  the 
sword,  as  was  said  3,000  years  ago,  so  still 
it  must  be  said,  The  judgments  of  the 
Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether. 
With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  work  we  are  in — to  bind  up  the  wounds, 
to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan — 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves 
and  with  all  nations. 


Tribute  No*  20, 


April  4  in  response  to  a  telegram  from 
Grant  saying  he  was  about  to  close  in  on 
Lee   and   end   the   war   and   to   come   for   a 
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day  to  rest..  "Rest  for  Lincoln/'  he  said 
to  some  woman  who  taking  his  hand — that 
had  signed  the  pardon  of  her  husband  and 
son — and  had  gone  on  her  knees  and  spok- 
en to  him  of  meeting  him  in  Heaven.  "My 
dear  woman  Lam  afraid  with  all  my  trou- 
ble I  shall  never  get  to  the  resting  place 
you  speak  of." 

He  went  to  Richmond  City,  partly  in 
flames  fired  by  Confederates.  He  walked 
in  safety  bringing  with  him  not  the  ven- 
gence  of  a  conqueror,  but  the  love  of  a 
liberator.  An  aged  negro  baring  his  white 
head  made  reverent  obeisance  and  Lin- 
coln acknowledged  by  lifting  his  hat.  He 
was  all  for  kindness  and  forgiveness.  "Let 
them  down  easy,"  he  would  say  to  the 
military  governors.  And  when  some  one 
said  Jeff.  Davis  ought  to  be  hung,  replied 
"Judge  not." 

Children  liked  Lincoln,  they  felt  he  was 
their  friend.  He  looked  upon  the  priva- 
tions of  his  own  boyhood  as  an  example  to 
be  avoided  and  not  followed  and  did  not 
quote  the  saying,  "When  I  was  a  boy  I 
had  to  do  this  and  that."  His  four  chil- 
dren were  all  boys,  but  one  lived  to  man- 
hood— Robert.  Their  shouts  at  play  were 
notes  of  joy  to  the  care-laden  father.. 

He  strove  like  a  little  child  to  learn  to 
say,  "Thy  will  be  done,"  while  the  lifeless 
body  of  his  loved  boy  Willie  lay  in  the 
Green  Room  of  the  White  House.  During 
•  those  dark  days  his  youngest  son  Todd 
was  his   constant  companion. 
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Tribute  No,  2\. 

He    was    assassinated   in    Ford's    Theatre 
on  the  evening  of  April   IK   1865  and  died 
April  15. 
"O    Captain !    my   Captain    our   fearful   trip 

is  done, 
The    ship    has    weathered    every    rack,    the 

prize  we  sought  is  won. 
The  port  is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people 

all  exulting 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  reel,  the  vessel 

grim  and  daring; 
But  O  heart!   heart!   heart! 
O   the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 
Where  on  the  deck  my  captain  lies, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead." 

His  religion — Die  when  I  may,  I  want 
it  said  of  me  by  those  who  knew  me  best, 
that  I  always  plucked  a  thistle  and  planted 
a  flower  where  I  thought  a  flower  would 
grow. 

I  do  the  very  best  I  know  how — the  very 
best  I  can,  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so 
until  the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out 
all  right,  what  is  said  against  me  won't 
amount   to    anything. — Lincoln. 


Tribute  No*  22* 

The  birth  of  George  Washington  was  the 
sign  of  American  freedom.  The  death  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  was  its  consummation. 
When  Washington  died,  part  only  was 
free.  When  Lincoln  died  there  was  no 
slave.     The  same  spirit  of  civil  liberty  that 
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animated  Washington  in  his  struggle  to 
make  this  land  free  and  Lincoln  to  make 
every  man  free,  is  to-day  moving  over  the 
waters  of  our  governmental  life.  As  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  will  some  day  en- 
compass this  earth,  so  will  the  spirit  of 
civil  liberty  enter  into  the  formation  of  all 
government  and  control  all  nations. 


Gettysburg-  Speech* 

November  19,  1863,  a  vast  silent  multi- 
tude billowed — like  the  waves  of  the  sea — 
Dver  what  had  been  not  long  before  the 
battle  field  of  Gettysburg,  President  Lin- 
coln   said: 

"Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our 
fathers  brought  forth  on  this  continent  a 
new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  Now  we  are  engaged  in  a 
great  civil  war,  testing  whether  that  nation, 
or  any  nation,  so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated, can  long  endure.  We  are  met  on  a 
great  battle  field  of  that  war.  We  have 
come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  it  as  a  final 
resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave  their 
lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is  al- 
together fitting  and  proper  that  we  should 
do  this.  But  in  a  larger  sense  Ave  cannot 
dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate^  we  cannot 
hallow  this  ground.  The  brave  men  living 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 
crated it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add 
or  to   detract.      The   world   will   little   note 
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nor  long  remember  what  Ave  say  here,  but 
it  can  never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It 
is  for  us  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated 
here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  be- 
fore us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  here  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain, 
that  this  nation  under  God  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


Motion* 

I  move  we  adopt  A.  Lincoln's  creed: 
"I  am  not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound 
to  be  true.  I  am  not  bound  to  succeed,  but 
I  am  bound  to  live  up  to  what  light  I  have, 
I  must  stand  with  anybody  that  stands 
right,  and  part  with  him  when  he  goes 
wrong. 


Benediction* 

Maurice  Thompson,  a  Confederate 
soldier  in  his  poem  on  Lincoln's  Grave 
said: 

"He  was  the  North,  the  South,  the  East, 
the  West,  the  thrall,  the  master  all  of  us 
in  one." 
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